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After  twelve  years  as  president  of  The 
Trustees,  I  have  decided  to  leave  my 
position,  effective  March  of  2012.  This  has  been 
a  difficult  decision  -  I  have  felt  privileged  to  be 
entrusted  to  lead  this  organization  alongside 
so  many  wonderful  staff,  supporters,  members, 
volunteers,  and  partners.  But,  a  family  tragedy 
this  summer  has  forced  me  to  take  a  step  back 
and  reflect  on  where  I  am  needed  most  -  and 
where  I  most  need  to  be.  And,  while  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  work  that  The  Trustees  are 
doing,  and  have  yet  to  do,  I  know  that  it  is  the 
right  time  for  a  new  leader  to  bring  fresh  energy 
to  the  organization  and  continue  to  move  our 
critical  work  forward. 

I  look  back  on  the  last  twelve  years  with 
pride,  satisfaction,  and  humility  -  pride  in  what 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for  the  people 
and  places  of  Massachusetts;  satisfaction  that  I 
leave  The  Trustees  at  a  time  when  we've  never 
been  stronger  or  more  vibrant;  and  humility  in 


recognition  of  the  honor  that  it's  been  to  work 
with  all  of  you  -  your  passion  and  dedication 
are  unparalleled  and  inspiring. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  much  more  work  to  be 
done,  and  The  Trustees  are  as  focused  as  ever  on 
protecting,  caring  for,  and  sharing  remarkable 
special  places  across  Massachusetts  -  places 
that  sustain  us  and  contribute  to  making  our 
communities  healthy,  active,  and  green. 

At  the  heart  of  it  all  is  people  finding  their 
place,  whether  it's  a  volunteer  sharing  their 
knowledge  and  passion;  a  community  gardener 
enjoying  the  harvest  bounty;  a  homeowner 
inspired  by  our  message  of  sustainability 
to  create  change  in  their  backyard;  a  skier 
enjoying  fresh  snow  at  a  nearby  reservation; 
or  a  Youth  Corps  teen  taking  the  skills  they 
learned  out  to  the  wider  world. 

I've  been  fortunate  to  have  found  my  place 
with  The  Trustees  for  the  past  decade.  I  thank 
you  for  your  passion,  your  commitment,  your 
vision,  and  your  joy  in  the  work  that  we  have 
done  together  -  and  the  work  that  you  will 
carry  forward  into  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 


Andy  Kendall 
President 


I knew  there  would  be  another  chapter  in  Andy 
Kendall's  professional  life  after  The  Trustees, 
but  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  come  so  soon. 
Andy's  accomplishments  over  his  12-year  tenure 
have  been  extraordinary,  from  increasing 
the  number  of  Trustees  reservations  from  85 
to  106,  to  guiding  our  historic  Landscapes  & 
Landmarks  capital  campaign,  to  establishing 
sustainability  and  engagement  as  core  priorities, 
to  expanding  our  capacity  through  strategic 
affiliations  with  Boston  Natural  Areas  Network 
and  the  Hilltown  Land  Trust. 

And  that's  just  the  start.  Of  course,  Andy 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  these  successes 


cannot  be  attributed  to  one  individual,  but  are 
the  result  of  the  dedication  and  passion  of  all 
of  you.  The  Trustees  remain  committed  to  the 
vision  that  we  have  all  created  together  -  under 
Andy's  leadership  and  with  your  support  -  and 
recognize  that  finding  the  right  successor  is 
critical  to  ensuring  our  continued  momentum. 
We  have  convened  a  search  committee  of 
Board  members,  chaired  by  Nicie  Panetta,  and 
have  engaged  the  services  of  Isaacson,  Miller, 
an  executive  search  firm  that  specializes  in 
national  searches  in  the  nonprofit  sector. 

You  can  find  a  job  description  and  email 
us  to  recommend  potential  candidates  at 
www.thetrustees.org/executivesearch. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Andy  for  his 
years  of  service,  and  to  thank  you  for  all  you  do 
on  behalf  of  The  Trustees. 


David  D.  Croll 

Chair,  Board  of  Directors 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 
We  are  more  than  100,000  people  like  you 
from  every  corner  of  Massachusetts.  We  love 
the  outdoors.  We  love  the  distinctive  charms 
of  New  England.  And  we  believe  in  celebrating 
and  protecting  them  -  for  ourselves,  for  our 
children,  and  for  generations  to  come.  With 
more  than  100  special  places  across  the  state, 
we  invite  you  to  find  your  place. 
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How  Will  Your  Garden  Grow? 

At  Long  Hill  in  Beverly,  new  demonstration  plots  are  helping  gardeners 
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and  butterflies,  all  thanks  to  a  little  help  from  students  at  the  local 
middle  school. 
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Want  a  fun  read  on  food,  foodies,  food  politics,  or  farming?  Ask  your 
local  farmer.  That's  what  we  did.  See  what  our  farmers  have  stacked  up 
on  their  bedside  tables. 
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Let  It  Snow! 

The  Trustees  know  a  thing  or  two  about  caring  for  old  homes  - 
including  the  challenges  of  keeping  the  heat  in  when  Jack  Frost  starts 
nipping  at  your  nose. 
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At  the  Long  Hill  estate  in  Beverly,  it's  not  just  the  breathtaking 
climb  up  its  namesake  incline  that  gives  people  pause.  Visitors 
stop  to  marvel  at  the  vibrant  green  terraced  lawns  and  the  various 
ornate  garden  "rooms"  surrounding  the  Federal-style  brick  home. 

It's  no  wonder.  Atlantic  Monthly  editor  and 
publisher  Ellery  Sedgwick  and  his  wife,  Mabel 
Cabot  Sedgwick,  an  accomplished  gardener 
and  horticulturist,  purchased  the  114-acre 
hillside  property  in  1916.  As  they  built  their 
summer  retreat,  Mabel  set  about  designing 
a  garden  that  would  mingle  with  the  natural 
surroundings,  with  native  plants  and  naturally 
occurring  microclimates,  creating  a  landscape 
that's  still  renowned  a  century  later.  After 
Mabel's  death  in  1937,  her  vision  was  expanded 
by  the  second  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Marjorie,  who 
added  new  and  less  common  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Today,  visitors  to  these  gorgeous  gardens 
walk  away  with  an  awestruck  admiration  for 
the  beautiful  plantings  springing  up  from  the 
soil.  But,  says  Beth  Zschau,  Greater  Boston 


Engagement  Manager,  "we  were  worried  that 
they  might  also  be  walking  away  thinking  that 
they  could  never  aspire  to  Long  Hill's  glories  in 
their  own  backyard." 

It's  a  shame,  because  the  impressive  grounds 
still  offer  ample  lessons  on  how  to  garden  with 
a  minimum  of  fuss  -  as  well  as  maximum 
respect  for  the  environment.  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations,  which  assumed  protection 
of  the  property  in  1979,  do  not  irrigate  Long 
Hill's  lawns  green,  nor  its  extensive  collection 
of  perennials,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  staff  also 
create  a  welcome  habitat  for  native  wildlife 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  or 
pesticides.  Instead,  the  six  acres  of  garden  rely 
on  two  of  nature's  most  abundant  resources, 
rain  and  compost,  to  keep  the  soil  healthy, 
vibrant,  and  productive. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  property's 
storied  past  as  a  horticultural  learning  lab 
and  today's  garden  trends,  staff  and  volunteers 
at  Long  Hill  created  a  set  of  demonstration 
gardens  that  show  how  to  recreate  aspects  of 
the  Long  Hill  experience  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  No  matter  the  size  of  your  yard  (or  patio 
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The  new  demonstration 
plots  are  organized 
by  theme:  clockwise 
from  left:  Extending 
Your  Season;  Lawn 
Alternatives;  Food  for  a 
Family;  and  Gardening 
for  Wildlife. 


or  balcony)  or  your  sustainable  gardening 
goal  -  whether  it's  to  shrink  your  utilities  bill 
by  watering  less  or  to  cut  your  carbon  footprint 
by  growing  your  own  food  -  there's  plenty  to 
inspire  your  own  home-grown  creations. 

You  don't  even  have  to  wait  until  the  spring 
to  get  started.  The  Long  Hill  demonstration 
gardens  may  be  put  to  bed  for  the  winter,  but 
we  asked  Zschau  to  share  some  take-home  tips 
from  the  new  plots,  so  that  you  can  spend  this 
winter's  long  snowy  nights  planning  for  next 
season's  bounty. 

CREATING  A  FOUNDATION  FACADE 
"Your  foundation  can  be  bountiful,  colorful, 
and  diverse  -  encouraging  wildlife,  butterflies, 
and  even  your  neighbors,  to  visit,"  says  Zschau. 
That's  the  goal  of  one  of  the  demo  gardens, 
which  shows  how  you  can  transform  a  typical 
foundation  planting  into  a  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  native  pollinators,  while  giving  your 
home's  facade  a  fresh  and  colorful  design. 

Zschau  suggests  starting  with  hardy  native 
shrubs  that  attract  birds  or  have  beautiful  fall 
foliage,  such  as  common  winterberry,  northern 


bayberry,  coastal  sweetpepperbush,  dwarf 
witchalder,  Virginia  sweetspire  or  highbush 
blueberry.  Then  add  native  perennials  that 
beckon  pollinators  such  as  butterflies,  bees 
and  other  insects;  shop  for  smallhead  blazing 
star,  Hubricht's  bluestar,  Joe  Pye  weed, 
butterfly  milkweed  or  Culver's  root.  Finish 
with  drought-tolerant  plants  such  as  bearberry, 

Today's  homeowners  are  looking  foi 
maintenance  grass  that  requires  wee 
irrigation.  -  BETH  ZSCHAU 

Sedum,  Echinacea,  and  herbs  like  sage  and 
thyme  -  all  of  which  will  thrive  without  a  lot  of 
supplemental  water. 

"We  also  mixed  in  a  handful  of  edibles 
for  fun:  cucumbers  on  a  trellis,  eggplant,  and 
banana  peppers,"  Zschau  says. 

MORE  GRASS,  LESS  WATER 

Want  to  spend  less  time  tending  your  lawn? 

One  Long  Hill  demonstration  plot  shows  six 
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groundcovers  that  can  be  planted  instead  of 
grass.  "Today's  homeowners  are  looking  for 
options  to  replace  high-maintenance  grass 
that  requires  weekly  mowing  and  summer 
irrigation,"  say  Zschau.  "Pearl's  Premium 
grass,  for  example,  only  needs  mowing  a  few 
times  a  year,  and  it's  especially  deep-rooted  so 
it  requires  much  less  water." 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  bed  are  plants 
that,  while  less  trample-resistant  than  grass,  are 
hardier,  more  drought-resistant,  or  blooming, 
including  Waldsteinia  and  creeping  thyme. 
Dutch  white  clover,  for  example,  "is  a  nitrogen- 
fixing  ground  cover  so  it's  self-fertilizing," 
notes  Zschau.  Or  consider  a  mix  of  Sedums, 
which  never  need  to  be  mowed  or  watered, 
making  them  "totally  low-maintenance  if  you 
have  part  of  your  yard  you  don't  walk  on," 
according  to  Zschau. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
Long  Hill  is  flanked  by  agricultural  fields, 
including  a  two-acre  organic  vegetable  farm 
run  by  Trustees  partner  The  Food  Project  as 
a  community-supported  agriculture  (CSA) 
program,  and  the  demonstration  gardens  -  and 
you  -  can  take  inspiration  from  these  as  well. 

One  demonstration  plot  shows  how  a 
5-foot-by-6-foot  space  can  grow  enough  food 
-  including  lettuce,  spinach,  tomatoes,  basil, 
cucumber,  and  carrots  -  to  boost  an  average 
family's  daily  vegetable  servings  with  just  a 
small  investment.  "It's  so  simple,"  says  Zschau. 
"You  don't  need  a  huge  space  and  you'll  enjoy 
an  abundant  return  in  fresh  produce." 

To  get  your  own  garden  plot  started  over  the 
winter,  purchase  two  6 -feet-long  and  two  5-feet- 
long  pieces  of  rough-sawn,  native  hemlock 
lumber  (about  $25  total)  to  build  a  raised  bed, 
then  start  getting  soil  into  it.  When  the  ground 
thaws,  mix  in  a  few  bags  of  compost  (about  $12) 
to  pump  up  the  nutrients  in  your  soil.  Then,  in 
April,  start  your  tomatoes,  basil,  and  cucumbers 
on  your  windowsill  and  seed  the  carrots, 
lettuce,  and  spinach  right  into  your  raised  bed. 
(Seed  packets  run  about  $2  each,  seed-starting 
trays  about  $3,  and  seed-starting  soil  about  $8.) 
Transfer  the  seeds  from  your  windowsill  to 
your  raised  bed  in  early  June,  just  when  you'll 
be  enjoying  your  first  harvests  of  lettuce  and 
spinach  for  fresh,  early-summer  salads. 


opposite:  Dutch  white  clover  is  self-fertilizing,  so  you  can  water  it  less,  above:  Volunteer  Bob  Siciliano  puts 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  cold  frame. 


A  cold  frame  will  extend  your  harvest  into 
spring  and  fall.  The  shoulder  seasons  are  great 
times  to  enjoy  baby  lettuce  mixes,  Swiss  chard, 
radishes,  carrots,  kale,  and  arugula  -  which  all 
can  be  grown  in  a  small  space  with  little  input. 

When  thinking  about  a  cold  frame,  consider 
whether  it  will  stay  in  place  year-round  or  just 
be  used  during  the  early  spring  and  late  fall, 
advises  Trustees  volunteer  Bob  Siciliano,  who 
built  the  cold  frames  on  display  at  Long  Hill.  "If 
you  want  a  permanent  cold  frame,  be  sure  that 
it's  a  material  that  will  weather  the  elements 
and  won't  rot  in  a  few  years.  If  it's  one  that  will 
be  in  place  just  during  the  spring  or  fall,  it  has 
to  be  moveable,  so  look  for  one  that's  not  too 
heavy  and  can  be  easily  stored  over  the  winter," 
says  Siciliano,  who  plans  to  build  a  portable 
cold  frame  to  start  Impatiens  seeds  at  his  own 
home  this  spring. 

Of  course,  these  are  just  a  few  garden 
directions   you    might    take.    Long  Hill's 


demonstration  gardens  also  show  how  to 
start  composting  and  harvesting  rainwater, 
easy  steps  for  homeowners  and  even  renters 
to  make  their  homes  and  gardens  a  little 
greener.  (For  how-to  instructions  and  garden 
"ingredients,"  visit  www.thetrustees.org/ 
longhill  -  or  just  visit!  Long  Hill  is  open  to 
visitors  daily.  The  demonstration  gardens  will 
be  in  full  swing  by  April.) 

Whatever  path  most  appeals  to  you,  the 
good  news  is  that  although  Long  Hill's  formal 
gardens  might  have  taken  years  of  cultivation 
and  effort,  you  can  create  a  home  plot  to  be 
equally  proud  of  with  just  a  little  bit  of  winter 
planning  and  spring  labor.  ■ 

Genevieve  Rajewski  covers  animal  issues, 
food,  and  agriculture  for  publications  such  as 
The  Boston  Globe  and  Edible  Boston.  Read 
more  at  genevieverajewski.com. 


GREAT  GIFTS 
FOR  GARDENERS 

We  asked  our  Facebook  fans  to  tell  us 
about  the  most  awesome  gardening  gift 
they've  ever  received.  Here  are  their 
top  ideas,  passed  along  to  help  you  stuff 
your  favorite  gardener's  stocking  (or  tool 
shed!).  And,  they  don't  all  require  buying 
something  new,  so  why  not  get  creative  - 
and  go  green  -  this  year? 

The  knowledge  to  make  (and  use)  compost, 
passed  along  to  me  from  my  mom! 

-  CHUCK  S.,  ROCHESTER 

A  hori-hori  knife  -  a  versatile  Japanese 
hand  tool  with  a  serrated  edge,  perfect  for 
digging,  dividing,  weeding,  and  more. 

-  WENDY  H.,  WEST  HARWICH 

The  durable,  well-made  gardening  hand 
tools  my  grandfather  handed  down  to  me 
during  his  lifetime. 

-  DEBBIE  B.,  CONCORD 

An  indoor  gardening  set  for  kids  -  great 
for  the  winter  months. 

-  CATHY  B.,  SALISBURY 

Two  hours  of  free  gardening  help  from  an 
experienced  gardener. 

-  KATHARINE  W.,  BERKSHIRE 

A  CSA  (community-supported  agriculture) 
share  at  a  local  farm. 

-  BILL  O.,  GLOUCESTER 

Felco  hand  pruners. 

-JOSHUA  M.,  SPRINGFIELD 

Poems,  seeds,  and  plant  divisions  -  all  from 
friends  and  their  gardens. 

-  ARIANNA  G.,  ASHFIELD 

Share  your  ideas:  facebook.com/thetrustees 
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Native  bees  -  as  well  as  butterflies  -  are  facin 
threats  from  pesticides  and  habitat  loss. 


THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  SEE  A  BEE  BUZZING  AROUND 
your  picnic  table,  think  twice  about  sending  him  to  his  demise. 
Because,  really,  we  have  a  lot  to  thank  them  for.  Indeed  bees  that  are 
native  to  New  England  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  better-known 
honeybee,  which  is  non-native)  are  the  primary  pollinator  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  eat  every  day. 

"Lots  of  people  these  days  really  don't  know  how  food  gets  to  our 
plate,  especially  kids,"  says  Russ  Hopping,  The  Trustees'  Ecology 
Program  Director,  "and  without  native  pollinators,  our  diet  would  be 
seriously  simplified."  And  what  would  a  homemade  smoothie  be  without 
the  sweetness  of  local  strawberries  or  just-picked  blueberries?  (A  whole 
lot  of  yogurt  and  ice,  we  suspect!) 

However,  native  bees  -  as  well  as  butterflies,  another  prolific 
pollinator  -  are  facing  threats,  from  the  use  of  certain  pesticides  and 
habitat  loss  to  pathogens  brought  in  by  those  non-native  bees.  More 
systemic  threats  such  as  climate  change  and  overbrowsing  (read:  eating!) 
by  deer  of  wildflowers  and  host  plants  needed  by  pollinators  are  also 
having  an  impact.  So,  what's  to  "bee"  done  about  the  issue? 


above  left:  A  field  in  Bird  Park  that  has  not  been  mowed  in  many  months  now  has 
tall  grass  that  provides  habitat  for  wildlife,  above  right:  Butterflies,  including  this 
monarch  feeding  on  native  goldenrod.  play  an  important  role  as  pollinators. 


Good  question.  At  Francis  William  Bird  Park  in  Walpole,  the 
pollinator  problem-turned-solution  didn't  actually  begin  with 
bees:  it  began  with  grass.  The  Trustees  launched  a  program  -  as  part 
of  an  organization-wide  effort  -  to  reduce  our  carbon  footprint  at 
the  park  by  mowing  less.  Mowing  less  meant  using  less  energy  in 
terms  of  gasoline  (and  people  power),  reduced  lawn  mower  emissions, 
and  even  reduced  noise  pollution  in  the  residential  neighborhood. 

And  a  meadow  was  born.  "We  stopped  mowing  seven  acres  twenty- 
six  times  a  year.  We  now  only  mow  once  a  year,  which  really  means 
that  we  stopped  mowing  a  total  of  180  acres,"  says  Property  Manager 
Josh  Hasenfus.  "We've  also  converted  our  mowers  from  gasoline 
to  propane,  which  is  saving  us  0.8  metric  tons  of  CO2  annually." 
But  the  meadow  "looked  a  little  scraggly  to  some  of  our  regular  visitors. 
We  thought  wildflowers  could  solve  the  problem,"  explains  Hasenfus. 

In  fact,  not  only  did  the  wildflowers  like  lupine  and  butterfly 
weed  brighten  up  the  pasture,  it  also  became  a  great  opportunity 
to  encourage  native  habitat,  and  engage  the  community  in  creating 
that  habitat.  Enter  some  local  students  from  Bird  Middle  School. 
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Tricia  Clifford,  veteran  educator  and 
science  teacher  says,  "We  walked  with  two 
groups  of  seventh  graders  on  separate  days  to 
Bird  Park,  and  we  got  a  fantastic  tour  and  lesson 
from  Russ  [Hopping]  about  native  pollinators. 
I  was  surprised  by  how  curious  the  kids  were 
about  the  whole  thing  -  they  asked  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  were  especially  intrigued  by 
the  'bees  on  the  sticks',"  she  says,  referring  to 
the  pinned  specimens  Hopping  brought  to 
show  the  kids. 

The  students  were  given  soil  and  wildflower 
seeds,  which  they  planted  in  recycled  pots  that 
day  at  the  park;  they  then  brought  them  back 
to  the  classroom  to  grow.  "There  were  logistical 
challenges  in  keeping  100  plants  safe  on  the 
walk,  and  then  in  our  busy  classroom.  There 
were  some  casualties,  I  admit!"  Clifford  laughs. 

Hasenfus  rounded  up  the  (surviving!) 
plants  after  about  a  month,  and  he  and  his 
crew  planted  them  in  the  meadow.  In  addition 
to  introducing  a  whole  grade  of  kids  to  the 
park,  the  project  showcased  easy,  green  ideas 
that  kids  (and  park  visitors)  could  take  home 


LEARN  MORE 


Get  the  buzz  on  native  pollinators  at  www.thetrustees.org/pollinators 

Get  advice  on  how  to  make  your  lawn  a  friendly  place  for  bees  and  butterflies 
from  the  experts  at  the  Xerces  Society:  www.xerces.org/books 
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Farmers'  Favorite 


left:  The  uncut  meadow  next  to  groomed 
lawn  is  showing  visitors  how  they  can  reduce 
their  own  carbon  footprint  by  mowing  less. 
below:  Bird  Middle  School  students  (l-r)  Max 
Simons,  Akin  Street,  and  Stina  Cofsky,  with 
their  teacher  Tricia  Clifford,  plant  wildflower 
seedlings  in  the  meadow. 


and  implement,  both  in  terms  of  reducing 
their  family's  own  carbon  footprint  and 
encouraging  those  nifty  native  pollinators  in 
their  own  backyards. 

How  can  you  save  carbon  and  encourage 
bees  and  butterflies  in  your  backyard?  It's 
easier  than  you  think. 

■  Use  compost  instead  of  chemical  fertilizers  - 
homemade  is  best. 


Want  a  fun  read  on  food,  foodies,  food  politics,  or  farming?  Ask  your 
local  farmer!  That's  what  we  did,  and  now  we've  got  reading  lists 
all  teed  up  on  our  Kindles  for  the  long  winter  ahead  (or  just  plain-old 
stacked  up  on  our  bedside  tables!). 


■  Plant  native  plants  that  need  less  water  and 
offer  greater  habitat  for  bees  and  butterflies. 

■  Let  your  grass  grow  a  little.  Longer  grass 
means  longer  roots,  which  equals  more 
drought  tolerance. 

■  When  you  do  mow,  let  lawn  clippings  decay 
instead  of  collecting  them,  to  reduce  the  need 
for  fertilizer. 

The  take-away  message?  Kermit  was  wrong: 
it  is  easy  being  green.  And  you  may  even  find 
yourself  having  fun  in  the  process.  ■ 

Jeanne  O'Rourke,  a  New  England  native,  has 
worked  at  some  of  the  oldest  nonprofits  in  the 
state,  including  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  She  is  currently  the  Associate  Director 
for  Marketing  Communications  with  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations. 


From  Asparagus  to  Zucchini 

by  Madison  Area  CSA  Coalition 

I  love  the  descriptions  of  hard-to-identify 
CSA  vegetables,  the  interesting  geeky 
vegetable  facts,  and  best  ways  to  store, 
preserve,  and  cook  each  item.  Recipes 
compiled  by  farms  and  CSA  members 
follow  each  description. 

-  AMY  BARON 

CSA  MANAGER,  WEIR  RIVER  FARM 

Stocking  Up  by  Carol  Hupping 

This  is  my  go-to  guide  for  freezing, 
canning,  pickling,  and  dehydrating  the 
delicious  produce  we  harvest  throughout 
the  season  so  that  I  can  enjoy  Appleton 
veggies  all  winter  long. 

-  USE  HOLDORF 

ASST.  CSA  MANAGER,  APPLETON  FARMS 

Punk  Farm  by  Jarrett  J.  Krosoczka 

This  book  tells  the  all-too-familiar  tale 
of  farm  animals  rising  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  the  farmer  is  sleeping,  to 
put  on  one  amazing  rock  show.  So  good; 
Everyone  should  have  a  copy  of  Punk  Farm 
in  their  house. 

-  MERYL  LaTRONICA 

CSA  MANAGER.  POWISSET  FARM 


Fast  Food  Nation  by  Eric  Schiosser 

I  think  this  was  the  very  first  book  I  read 
that  got  me  interested  in  learning  more 
about  food  systems,  public  health,  and  the 
patterns  of  food  consumption  and  industrial 
agriculture  in  our  country. 
-  AMY  BARON 
CSA  MANAGER.  WEIR  RIVER  FARM 

And  if  books  aren't  your  fancy,  you  may  want 
to  follow  some  fantastic  farmer-writers  as 
they  share  their  experiences  online.  Here's 
what  Gretta  Anderson,  CSA  Manager  at 
Moraine  Farm,  has  bookmarked: 

■  Farmer  Dan  Kaplan,  Brookfield  Farm,  Amherst 
www.brookfieldfarm.org/ShopTalk.cfm 

■  Farmer  Amanda  Cather,  Waltham  Fields 
Community  Farm,  Waltham.  MA 
http://communityfarms.org/index.php/ 
csa/csa-newstetters 

■  Farmer  Andy  Griffin,  Mariquita  Farm. 
Watsonville,  CA  www.ladybugletter.com 

Get  our  whole  reading  list  and  share 
your  own  favorites  at: 
www.thetrustees.org/farmers-reads 
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OUT  WITH  THE  COLD  AND  IN  W 


AS  THE  OWNERS  OF  280  BUILDINGS  ACROSS  MASSACHUSETTS, 
from  18th-century  Colonials  to  mid-century  Modern  bungalows,  The 
Trustees  know  a  thing  or  two  about  the  challenges  of  heating  an  old 
house  through  a  long  New  England  winter.  Those  challenges  are  all  the 
more  acute  as  The  Trustees  work  to  reduce  our  carbon  footprint  from 
approximately  1,900  tons  per  year  to  zero.  It's  a  problem  many  owners 
of  old  homes  and  buildings  in  Massachusetts  can  relate  to:  how  to  make 
your  charming  old  house  more  efficient  -  without  changing  its  character 
-  so  that  you  can  help  your  budget  and  the  climate  at  the  same  time. 

That  challenge  turned  into  a  serious  problem  about  a  decade  ago  at 
the  historic  William  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead  in  Cummington,  when 
a  chronic  mold  problem  threatened  to  damage  the  original  furnishings 
and  collections  once  owned  by  the  19th-century  American  poet  and 
longstanding  editor-publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  An 
engineering  study  identified  a  simple  solution:  turning  on  the  heat. 

"We  had  always  turned  off  the  thermostat  in  the  winter,  when  the 
house  is  closed  to  visitors,"  explains  Jim  Caffrey,  superintendent  of  The 
Trustees'  Windsor  Management  Unit.  "The  study  found  that  the  inside 
temperature  dropped  during  the  coldest  months,  and,  as  the  weather 
warmed  up,  sudden  temperature  increases  caused  moisture  to  condense 
on  the  inside.  Keeping  the  heat  on  throughout  the  winter  would  break 
that  cycle." 

But  that  simple  solution  introduced  a  more  complicated  -  and 
expensive  -  problem:  "That  first  winter  we  burned  2,100  gallons  of  oil 
just  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  50s,"  Caffrey  says. 

Figuring  out  how  to  retain  precious  heat  in  an  historic  New  England 
farmhouse  usually  means  closing  up  rooms  and  bundling  yourself  in 


E  HEAT  AT  THE  BRYANT  HOMESTEAD 

BY  JANE  ROY  BROWN 

layers  of  sweaters  and  blankets.  Staff  at  the  three-story,  7,000-square-foot, 
i88os-era  Bryant  Homestead  took  a  more  modern  approach,  resulting 
in  a  comprehensive,  phased  energy-conservation  program  that  is  still 
ongoing.  Conserving  energy  was  also  one  of  the  main  considerations  in 
recent  renovations  at  the  Bullitt  Reservation  farmhouse  in  Ashfield  and 
at  the  Old  House  at  Appleton  Farms  in  Hamilton  and  Ipswich.  In  each 
case,  consultants  and  property  managers  chose  a  different  solution  to 
balance  historic  preservation  with  energy  efficiency,  especially  when  it 
came  to  windows,  one  of  the  most  visible  -  and  often  the  most  prized  - 
period  features  in  an  historic  house. 

At  the  Bryant  Homestead,  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  Caffrey 
began  with  an  energy  audit  by  Mass  Save,  a  program  sponsored  by 
Massachusetts  utility  providers  that  offers  assessments  for  homeowners 
to  identify  energy-saving  opportunities.  Not  surprisingly,  the  audit 
revealed  that  the  building  was  a  heat  sieve.  Mass  Save  auditors  helped 
develop  a  long-term  strategy  to  weatherize  the  Homestead  while 
maintaining  its  historical  character. 

Convection,  in  which  warm  air  leaks  from  a  building,  was  by  far  the 
Homestead's  biggest  issue.  As  in  many  old  New  England  houses,  warm 
air  was  flowing  out  through  the  vent  stack  for  plumbing  pipes,  which 
runs  from  basement  to  attic.  Sealing  off  the  vent  stack  required  spraying 
foam  insulation  into  every  little  cranny  of  the  house.  Staff  also  insulated 
the  attic  and  caulked  the  seams  around  doors  and  windows. 

Once  the  nooks  and  crannies  were  sealed,  the  next  challenge  for 
Homestead  staff  was  the  building's  60  windows,  which  are  double-hung, 
with  six  panes  of  glass  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Like  most  19th-century 
windows,  they  were  single  pane,  making  them  even  more  inefficient. 
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According  to  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  promotes  energy 
efficiency,  windows  account  for  about  10 
percent  of  energy  consumption,  on  average. 
But  windows  should  not  be  ignored,  says 
Jordan  Goldman,  engineering  principal  at 
ZeroEnergy  Design,  a  Boston-based  firm 
that  advised  on  energy-wise  improvements  at 
Appleton  Farms  and  the  Bullitt  farmhouse. 
"Whether  you  repair  or  replace  an  existing 
window  or  add  a  storm  window,  it's  important 
to  do  something,"  he  says. 

The  question  of  repairing  versus  replacing  is 
one  that  often  stumps  homeowners,  who  want 
to  preserve  the  historic  charms  of  their  house 
without  paying  thousands  of  dollars  for  replica 
replacement  windows.  Trustees  staff  faced 
that  same  question  with  each  energy-efficient 
upgrade  undertaken  so  far.  At  the  Old  House  at 
Appleton  Farms,  the  choice  to  repair  windows 
was  driven  by  their  historical  significance 
and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  house's 
architectural  character.  "Those  that  couldn't 
be  repaired  were  replaced  with  similar-looking 


double-hung  windows,"  says  Goldman.  "We 
also  added  storm  windows  to  create  better 
insulation."  At  the  Bullitt  farmhouse,  where 
goals  for  energy  savings  took  priority  over 
historic  preservation,  the  deteriorating  single- 
pane  windows  were  replaced  with  Energy  Star 
double-pane  thermal  windows. 

At  the  Bryant  Homestead,  most  of  the 
windows  were  structurally  sound,  but  old, 
cracked  putty  allowed  heat  to  slip  out.  Staff 
took  out  all  the  windows  and  reinserted 
each  pane  -  12  per  window  -  using  latex 
acrylic  instead  of  the  original  linseed  putty, 
which  contained  lead.  The  crew  also  replaced 
the  weather  stripping  on  all  the  sashes 
(the  rectangular  frames  surrounding  the 
windows)  and  added  silicone  strips  for  tighter 
seals  where  the  sashes  meet  the  sills. 

These  steps  should  help  to  lower  fuel 
consumption,  which  dropped  by  50  gallons 
last  year.  While  the  staff  is  investigating  the 
potential  for  geothermal  heat,  for  now  the  old 
oil-fired  boiler  remains  the  safest  and  most 
reliable   option,   Caffrey   says.  Meanwhile, 


instead  of  keeping  the  inside  temperature 
constant  all  winter,  this  season  he  will  lower 
the  temperature  gradually  each  month  and 
raise  it  gradually  in  the  spring,  keeping  pace 
with  outdoor  temperatures.  "With  these 
improvements  in  place,  we  hope  to  further 
reduce  our  consumption.  We're  currently  at 
1,700  gallons  and  counting." 

Major  retrofits  such  as  those  at  the  Bullitt 
farmhouse  and  Appleton's  Old  House  improve 
energy  efficiency  from  the  studs  to  the  roof  in 
one  fell  swoop,  but  incremental  improvements 
such  as  those  at  Bryant  are  more  typical,  and 
often  more  practical.  When  multiplied  across 
280  buildings  statewide,  it's  a  big  project, 
but  one  with  even  bigger  impact,  to  not  only 
shrink  The  Trustees'  carbon  footprint  by  80 
percent  per  year,  but  to  show  visitors  and 
members  that  even  the  draftiest  old  house 
can  become  more  snug  when  winter's  coldest 
winds  howl  outside.  ■ 

Jane  Roy  Brown,  a  writer  and  member  of  The 
Trustees,  works  from  western  Massachusetts. 


The  Good  Kind  of  Audit 

The  work  at  the  Bryant  Homestead  may  have  been  done 
by  professionals,  but  there  are  simple  steps  you  can  take  to 
save  energy  -  and  money  -  in  your  home,  beginning  with  an 
energy  audit.  And,  with  special  loan  programs  often  available 
to  help  you  implement  the  audit  recommendations,  you  can 
stop  shivering  and  put  away  that  extra  pair  of  long  johns. 

Mass  Save  offers  homeowners  a  basement-to-roof 
assessment  to  identify  areas  where  energy-efficiency 
improvements  can  be  made,  www.masssave.com 

Next  Step  Living  provides  a  no-cost  audit  as  well  as 
recommendations  and  advice  on  deeper  energy-efficiency 
improvements,  www.nextsteplivinginc.com 

Western  Mass  Saves,  not  to  be  confused  with  Mass  Save,  is 
a  web-based  program  of  Western  Mass  Electric  (WMECO) 
that  provides  specific  suggestions  about  cutting  electricity 
use  and  costs.  Members  of  The  Trustees  who  are  WMECO 
customers  can  set  up  a  free  personal  account  that  tracks  their 
energy  use  and  lets  them  monitor  it  online. 
westernmasssaves.com/teams/ttor 
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Winter  Events 

DECEMBER  201 1  -  FEBRUARY  2012 

For  details  on  all  of  our  events  and  volunteer  opportunities  -  and  to 
sign  up  for  our  monthly  e-mail  -  visit  www.thetrustees.org. 


BERKSHIRES 


Bill  Koch  Youth  Ski  League 

Sundays,  through  winter  |  2-4pm 
Notchview.  Windsor  413.684.0148 

Hot  Chocolate  Saturdays 

Saturdays,  mid- December  through  mid-March  | 
9am-4:30pm 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  413.229.8600 
FREE  with  admission. 

Nordic  Ski  Lessons  for  All  Ages 

Beginners:  Saturdays  |  Ipm 
Intermediates:  Sundays  |  Ipm 
Notchview,  Windsor  413.684.0148 
Small  group  lessons.  Members:  $20. 
Nonmembers:  $25. 

Solstice  Sunset  Celebration 
Saturday,  December  17  |  4-6pm 
Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  413.229.8600 
FREE  with  admission. 

Winter  Trails  Day 
Saturday,  January  7  |  I0am-3pm 
Notchview,  Windsor  413.684.0148 
Snowshoes,  hike,  and  lessons  are  FREE  for 
all.  Half-price  trail  fees  for  all.  Quantities  of 
snowshoes  are  limited. 


Moonlight  Skis 

Saturday,  January  7,  Sunday,  February  5, 
Monday,  March  5  |  7-9pm 
Notchview,  Windsor  413.684.0148 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $10. 

Bread  'n  jam  Classic  & 

Berkshire  Trails  Nordic  Race  Series 

Saturday,  March  3  |  9am 

Other  dates  to  be  announced 

TBD  (Check  website  for  most  current  info.) 

Notchview,  Windsor  413.684.0148 

Trustees  or  Berkshire  Trails  Members:  $10.  Dual 

membership:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $20. 

Past,  Present,  &  Future: 
Winter  Conversations  at  the  Cobble 
TBD  (Check  website  for  most  current  info.) 
Bartholomews  Cobble,  Sheffield  413.229.8600 


PIONEER  m 
VALLEY  • 

Frosty  Snowshoe,  Toasty  Yoga 
Sundays,  January  15  &  29  |  I2:30-3:30pm 
Mt.  Warner  and  Ananda  Studio,  Hadley 
Sunday,  February  19  |  I2:30-3:30pm 
Bullitt  Reservation,  Ashfield 
413.532.1631  xl4 

Members  &  Nonmembers:  $20.  Snowshoe  rentals 
available:  Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10. 


SATURDAY 
SNOWSHOE 
TREKS 


h  your  legs  and  lungs  with 
us  this  winter.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  snowshoe 
treks  are  FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available. 
Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10. 


Saturday,  December  10  |  I0am-I2noon 

Saturdays,  December  17,  January  14, 
February  18  |  I0am-I2noon 


.229.8600 

Members:  Adult  $5;  Child:  FREE.  Nonmembers: 
Adult  $10;  Child  $3. 


Saturday,  January  21  |  I0am-I2noon 


Saturday.  January  28  |  I0am-I2noon 


Saturday,  February  4  |  I0am-I2noon 


Saturday,  February  1 1  |  I0am-I2noon 


Saturday,  February  25  |  I0am-I2noon 


SKI  &  SNOWSHOE  AT  NOTCHVIEW  IN  WINDSOR!  2011  -2012  winter  rates 


WEEKDAYS 

Members*  (Individual.  Family,  &  Contributing  Levels)  FREE 


WEEKENDS 

Adult  $6;  Child  (6  -  12)  $3:  or  purchase  Season  Ski  Pass  Sticker 
at  Notchview  for  $45  and  enjoy  unlimited  weekend  access 


Nonmembers 
Scheduled  groups  of  10+ 


Full  Day:  Adult  $12;  Child  (6-  12)  $6         Full  Day:  Adult  $12;  Child  (6  -  12)  $6 


Call  413.684.0148  for  discounted  rates. 


•Trustees  of  Reservations  members  with  a  Supporting  Level  Membership  ($165)  or  higher  may  SKI  FREE  weekdays  and  weekends  by  showing  their  membership  card. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 

Winter  Campout  at  Tully 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  January  28  &  29 

Tully  Lake  Campground,  Royalston  978.248.9455 

Members:  $l5/person.  Nonmembers:  $20/ 

person. 

North  Central  Massachusetts 
Gardener's  Gathering 
Saturday,  March  3  |  9am-2pm 
Doyle  Community  Park  &  Center, 
Leominster  978.840.4446x1901 
FREE. 


Massachusetts  Land 
Conservation  Conference 

Saturday,  March  24  |  8am-4pm 

Worcester  Technical  High  School,  Worcester 

978.840.4446 

This  year's  conference  theme  is  Working  Lands: 
Farms,  Forests,  and  Conservation  -  with  a  focus 
on  farm  and  forest  stewardship,  hot  topics 
in  agriculture,  and  community-based  garden 
and  farm  projects.  Keynote  speaker  is  Gary 
Hirshberg,  "CE-Yo"  of  Stonyfield  Organic  and 
author  of  Stirring  It  Up:  How  to  Moke  Money  and 
Save  the  World.  Choose  from  30+  workshops 
designed  to  help  you  learn  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  what  it  takes  to  conserve  land  for  everyone, 
forever.  Co-convened  by  The  Trustees  and  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Trust  Coalition. 

Pre-register  at  www.massconservation.org 
(starting  in  mid-January).  $32-$42. 


GREATER  SSBBStt 
BOSTON  * 

Including  Boston  Natural 
Areas  Network  (BNAN) 
www.bostonnatural.org 

Grand  Holiday  Sale  at 

Old  Manse  Bookstore 

Saturday  &  Sunday, 

December  17  &  18  |  I2noon-5pm 

Old  Manse,  Concord  978.369.3909 

FREE. 

Boxing  Day  Sale  with 
British  Goods  &  Foodstuffs 
Monday,  December  26  |  I2noon-5pm 
Old  Manse,  Concord  978.369.3909 
FREE. 

Snowflakes:  Winter  Family  Outings 

Five  Wednesdays,  January  4,  II,  18,25; 

February  I  |  10  —  I  Iam 

Weir  River  Farm,  Hingham  78 1 .740.7233 

Ages  2-5.  Series:  Members:  $48.  Nonmembers: 

$60 

Ecosplorations:  Winter  Edition 
Five  Wednesdays,  January  4,  II,  18,25; 
February  I  |  3:30-5pm 
Weir  River  Farm,  Hingham  781.740.7233 
Ages  5-8.  Series:  Members:  $48. 
Nonmembers:  $60 

Snowshoe  Clinic 

Saturdays,  January  14, 

February  18  |  I0am-I2noon 

Francis  William  Bird  Park,  East  Walpole 

508.668.6136 

Pre-registration  required.  FREE. 

Winter  Animal  Tracking 

Saturday,  January  14  |  I2noon-3pm 
Rocky  Woods,  Medfield  508.785.0339 
Members:  Adult  $10;  Child  (12  &  under)  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $20;  Child  (12  &  under)  $5. 


Romance  at  the  Manse 
Sunday,  February  12  |  Ipm&3pm 
Old  Manse,  Concord  978.369.3909 
Reservations  suggested. 
Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $12. 

Cedariver  Winter  Festival 

Saturday,  February  18  |  9am-2pm 
Cedariver,  Millis  508.785.0339 
FREE.  Donations  welcome. 

February  Vacation  Nature  Programs 

Ages  5-8:  Tuesday-Thursday, 

February  21-23  |  9am-I2noon 

Ages  9-12:  Tuesday-Thursday, 

February  21-23  |  I -4pm 

Weir  River  Farm,  Hingham  78 1 .740.7233 

Series:  Members:  $85.  Nonmembers:  $108. 

On  the  Prowl  for  Owls 
Tuesday,  February  21  |  4:30-6:30pm 
Rocky  Woods,  Medfield  508.785.0339 
Members:  Adult  $5;  Child  (12  &  under)  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $10;  Child  (12  &  under)  FREE. 

Building  for  the  Bats,  Birds  &  Bees 

Saturday,  March  10  |  I0am-I2noon 
Powisset  Farm,  Dover  508.785.0339 
Build  a  box  for  Powisset:  FREE.  Build  a  box  to 
take  home:  Members:  $10.  Nonmembers:  $20. 

Spring  Forward  with  Seed  Starting: 

Learn  as  You  Sow! 

Saturdays,  March  10,  31  |  9-IIam 

Eleanor  Cabot  Bradley  Estate,  Canton  617.259.7836 

Wednesday,  March  14  |  I0am-I2noon 

Powisset  Farm,  Dover  508.785.0339 

FREE. 

The  Irish  in  Concord 

Saturday& Sunday,  March  17  &  18  |  Ipm&3pm 

Old  Manse,  Concord  978.369.3909 

Reservations  suggested. 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $12 

Gardener's  Gathering 

Date  &  Time  TBD  (Check  website  for  info) 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Network,  978.369.3909 

Curry  Student  Center,  Northeastern  University 

FREE. 
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NORTHEAST 
REGION 


Ward  Winter  Fun  Day 
Sunday,  February  12  |  I2noon-3pm 
Ward  Reservation,  Andover  978.682.3580 
FREE. 

LONG  HILL 

Beverly 

Please  pre-register  for  workshops  at  www. 
thetrustees.org/longhill.  978.921.1944  xl825. 
bogrady@ttor.org 

Early  Harvests: 
How  to  Use  a  Cold  Frame 
Saturday.  March  3  |  1 0-1  1:30am 
Members:  $10.  Nonmembers:  $15. 

Late  Winter  Pruning: 
A  Hands-on  Workshop 

Saturday,  March  24  |  I0am-I2noon 
Members:  $28.  Nonmembers:  $35. 

Spring  Forward  with  Seed  Starting: 
Learn  as  You  Sow! 

Saturday,  March  31  |  I0am-I2noon 
FREE. 


CAPE  ANN 

Essex.  Gloucester.  Manchester  &  Rockport 

978.281 .8400,  www.thetrustees.org/capeann. 
capeann@ttor.org 


Creature  Features: 

Live  Animal  Presentations 

Saturdays.  January  28, 

February  25,  March  24  |  4-6pm 

Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 

Members:  Adult  $8;  Child  FREE.  Nonmembers: 

Adult  $10:  Child  FREE. 

X-C  Ski  Ravenswood's  Carriage  Paths 
Saturday,  February  1 1  |  I -3pm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 
Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10. 

Winter  Wonders 

Thursdays.  February  23. 

March  I  |  I  Iam~I2noon 

Coolidge  Reservation,  Manchester-by-the-Sea 

Members:  Adult  $5;  Child  FREE.  Nonmembers: 

Adult  $8;  Child  FREE. 

Snowflake  Shapes  &  Science 

Thursday,  February  23  |  I -3pm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 
Members:  Adult  $5;  Child  FREE.  Nonmembers: 
Adult  $8;  Child  FREE. 

Hermit's  Tales  on  the  Trails 

Friday,  February  24  |  I-3pm 

Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 

Members:  Adult  $5;  Child  FREE.  Nonmembers: 

Adult  $8;  Child  FREE. 

Ice  Age  Trail  Hike 

Sunday,  March  1 1  |  I-3pm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


March  Meander 
Sunday,  March  18  |  I-3pm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 
Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $ 


APPLETON  FARMS 

978.356.5728  x15 
SPECIAL  EVENTS: 

The  Farm  Nisse  of  Appleton  Farms 

Friday,  December  16  |  3:30-5pm 
Member  event.  Friends  welcome.  FREE. 

New  England  Sled  Dog  Races 
Saturday  &  Sunday,  January  14  &  15  |  TBD 
$20/car. 


THE  FARM  FIELD  SCHOOL 

Farm  Field  School  workshops  are  designed  to 
introduce  folks  of  all  ages  to  winter  happenings  on 
the  farm.  Please  pre-register  at  978.356.5728  xl8. 

FOR  ALL  AGES: 

Owl  Moon 

Tuesday,  January  10  |  5:30-7pm 
Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $10. 

Cows  in  Their  Winter  Home 
Tuesday,  March  13  |  3  4:30pm 
Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


Discovery  Center  at  Ravenswood  Park 

481  Western  Avenue,  Gloucester 

Open  Saturdays  I0am-3pm, 

Sundays  I2noon~3pm  &  by  pre-scheduled  times. 

A  variety  of  hands-on  activities,  a  Discovery 

Desk,  and  an  Investigation  Station  await! 

Solstice  Stroll 

Saturday.  December  17  |  4-6pm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5: 
Child  FREE. 

Beginning  Winter  Birding 
Third  Sundays.  January  15, 
February  19,  March  18  |  8- 1  Oam 
Halibut  Point  Reservation,  Rockport 
FREE. 


WINTER 
EXPLORATION 
FOR  KIDS 

Winter  Explorers 

Tuesday-Friday,  February  21-24  |  9am-I:30pm 
Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich  978.356.5728  xl8 
Members:  $100.  Nonmembers:  $140. 

Winter  Fiddleheads 

Four  Thursdays,  March  1,8,  15,22  |  I0-II:30am 
Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich  978.356.5728x18 
Members:  $40.  Nonmembers:  $60.  Fee  includes 
adult  and  child. 


If 
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volunteeH^^ 

When  you  volunteer  with  The  Trustees,  you're  not 
only  helping  us  care  for  special  places  across  the 
state,  you're  making  a  difference  to  your  community 
and  to  your  neighbors.  So  get  out  and  get  involved. 


BERSHIRES 

Notchview  Winter  Volunteer 
Orientation  &  Training 
Thursday,  December  15  |  7-8:30pm 
Notchview,  Windsor  413.684.0148 

Young  Adult  Ski  Patrol 

Sundays,  January  &  February  |  TimeTBD 
Notchview,  Windsor  413.628.3243 

CENTRAL 

Helping  Hands  for  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Conservation  Conference 

Thursday,  March  15  |  I-5pm 

Doyle  Community  Park  &  Center,  Leominster 

Friday,  March  23  |  4-6pm 

Saturday,  March  24  |  Various,  8am-  4pm 

Worcester  Technical  High  School,  Worcester 

978.840.4446 

NORTHEAST 

Cape  Ann  Conservation  Crewhands 

Friday-Sunday,  February  24-26  |  IOam-Ipm 
Ravenswood  Park,  Gloucester  978.281.8400 

Farmhands 

Monday-Friday,  April  17-20  |  9am-I2noon 
Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich  978.356.5728  xl8 
Ages  12-17.  Please  pre-register  now.  Space  is 
limited. 

SOUTHEAST 

Bluebird  Monitor  Training 

Saturday,  March  10  |  I -3pm 
Westport  Town  Farm, 
Westport  508.636.4693  x13 

Cedar  Swamp  Volunteer  Day 

Saturday,  December  17  |  9-1  Iam 

Copicut  Woods,  Fall  River  508.636.4693  xl3 

FREE. 

Nest  Box  Building 

Saturday,  March  3  |  I-3pm 

Watuppa  Reservation  Headquarters,  Fall  River 

508.636.4693  xl3 

$15  per  box  taken  home. 


FOR  ADULTS: 

Cross-Country  Ski  Exploration 

Saturdays,  January  7,  21,  28; 

February  4  |  9am-I2noon 

Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10.  Children 

allowed  with  accompanying  adult. 

Maple  Sugaring  Workshop 

Wednesdays,  February  29, 
March  7  |  5:30-7:30pm 
Members:  $12.  Nonmembers:  $15. 


FOR  CHILDREN: 

Meet  the  Sugar  Maples 

Tuesday,  March  6  |  3-4:30pm 
Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Mini-Moo's 

Tuesday.  March  20  |  3:30-4:30pm 
Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $10.  Fee  includes 
adult  and  child.  Additional  child:  Members:  $4. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 


SOUTHEAST 


508.636.4693  xl3,  kheard@ttor.org 

Cross-Country  Skiing 

Saturdays,  January  &  February  |  10am 

Westport  Town  Farm,  Westport 

Please  call  to  be  put  on  notification  list.  FREE. 

Beyond  the  Barways 

Saturday,  January  21  |  Ipm 
1 100  Main  Road,  Westport 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Super  Bowl  Long  Walk 

Sunday,  February  5  |  I2noon-3pm 

Slocum's  River  Reserve,  Dartmouth 

$10  suggested  donation  per  car  to  support  the 

completion  of  the  Slocum  to  Westport  River 

Greenway. 

Animal  Tracking 

Saturday,  February  25  |  9-1  Iam 
Copicut  Woods.  Fall  River 
FREE. 


The  Perfect  Getaway 

Escape  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea  with  a  stay  at  one  of  our  elegant  inns. 
Get  active,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  art  galleries  and  antique  stores,  or  relax 
and  enjoy  the  view. 

THE  INN  AT  CASTLE  HILL  (left) 

280  Argilla  Rd,  Ipswich     tel  978.412.2555  theinnatcastlehill.com 


THE  GUEST  HOUSE  AT  FIELD  FARM  (above) 

554  Sloan  Rd,  Williamstown    tel  413.458.3135  guesthouseatfieldfarm.org 


All  proceeds  from  your  stay  benefit  our  conservation  work  at  Field  Farm 
and  the  Crane  Estate. 
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Nest  Box  Building 

Saturday.  March  3  |  I -3pm 

Watuppa  Reservation  Headquarters,  Fall  River 

$15  per  box  taken  home. 

Getting  a  Jump  on  Spring 

Greenhouse  Workshop 

Sunday.  March  4  |  Ipm 

Westport  Town  Farm,  Westport 

Space  is  limited;  pre-registration  and  pre-payment 

required.  Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $10. 


SCHOOL 


CAPE  COD  OK 
&THE  ISLANDS  J* 

Please  visit  www.thetrustees.org  for 
current  list  of  events  and  programs. 


You  could  be  a... 

Quest  Detective! 

Try  all  12  of  our  unique,  rhyming  treasure 
hunts  around  the  state,  gathered  in  one 
booklet  for  your  little  Quest  Detective 
to  discover! 

How  does  it  work? 

Go  to:  thetrustees.org/detective 


Learn  something  new  and  enjoy  your  favorite  Trustees  reservation  at  the  same 
time  on  these  special  REI  Outdoor  School  programs.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/REI. 


Introduction  to  Snowshoe 


Appleton  Farms,  Ipswic 

Saturdays,  February  II.  25;  M 
R 


■ 


Introduction  to  Family  Snowshoe 


World's  End.  Hingham 


Saturday,  February  4  |  I0am-2pm 
Rocky  Woods,  Medfield 


Introduction  to  Winter  Camping 


Backcountry  Cooking 


Introduction  to  GPS  Navigation 


March  31  |  9am-3pm 
Rocky  Woods,  Medfield 


Digital  Camera  Field  Trip 


Cross-Country  Skiing  Touring 


Essential  Camping  Skills  Class 


Rocky  Woods.  Medfield 


rday,  March  17  |  9am-3pm 
urkey  Hill  &  Weir  River  Farm,  Hingham 


rticipants  me 


Introduction  to  Map  &  Compass 


Saturday,  February  4  |  9am-3pm 
World's  End,  Hingham 
Participants  meet  at  REI  Hingham. 

aturdays.  March  10,  26  |  9am--3pm 
ky  Woods.  Medfield 


Introduction  to  Geocaching 


OFFERED  BY  OUR  MA55ACHU5E.1  Tb  ilOKtb. 

Join  us  to  learn  more  about: 

Kayaking,  mountain  biking.  GPS  navigation,  road  cycling, 
rock  climbing,  hiking  and  more. 

Register  at  any  REI  store  in  Massachusetts. 
Descriptions  and  schedules  online  at  REUom/outdoorscnool. 


•Otter  valid  until  12/31/12.  Otter  valid  toward  payment  ot  one  REI  Outdoor 
School  class  or  outing  that  takes  place  prior  to  Jan.  30. 2013.  Otter  not  valid 
on  prior  purchases.  Offer  only  redeemable  at  REI  stores  in  Massachusetts. 
Not  redeemable  online.  Offer  is  nontransferable  and  is  not  redeemable  for 
cash,  merchandise  or  gift  cards.  Limit  one  coupon  per  customer. 


Saturday.  January  28  |  9am-3pm 
Rocky  Woods,  Medfield 

Saturday.  February  18  |  9am-3pm 
World's  End,  Hingham 

Saturday.  March  3  |  9am-3pm 
Appleton  Farms.  Ipswich 


Special  PLACES 


NON-PROFIT  ORG. 
U.S.  POSTAGE 

PAID 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS  n.reading,  ma 

572  Essex  Street  permit  no.140 

Beverly,  MA  0 1 9 1 5- 1 530 


1 00  Years  &  Counting 

In  1970,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Norris  made  an  extraordinary  gift  to 
The  Trustees  and  the  people  of  Norwell:  100  acres  of  beautiful 
forest  and  wetlands  along  the  North  River:  Today,  the  Norris 
Reservation  is  a  local  treasure,  a  haven  for  wildlife  and  people 
alike.  On  her  100th  birthday,  we  thank  Mrs.  Norris  for  her 
vision,  her  generosity,  and  her  commitment  to  community  and 
conservation.  And  of  course,  we  wish  her  a  very  happy  birthday. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a  special  gift  to  the  Norris  Reservation  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Norris'  birthday,  visit:  thetrustees.org/norrisbirthday 


■ 


the  trustees 

of  reservations 

www.thetrustees.org 


